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Psy the second Fa a a replication of the first, 7 
‘were conducted to clarify the meaning. aé vouatinnal maturity in female_ 
 eabeer development. The sample vorisisted of 55 college women dn the 
ae study and 145 women in the eee study. Rorediatias analysis 
bs ‘examined’ the rblationship of vocational maturity, Vaing the Career 
‘Maturity Attitude Scale, to career orientation verison: The BOCES i 
orientation variables included, a measure of soil role salience, the 
Desire £6: Work Seale, and -three measures of ckcupattarial: role "innovation 
Nia and. traditionality of occupational nes and educational aspira- 
tion. While no signifitant relationship between career orientation 
variables and vocational maturity was obtained in the first study ,. 
work role, salience was poditively pears to vocational maturity in . 
the second study. Correlation matrices of the career orientation 
vardables in both studies revealed that the two dimensions 3 career - 
ordéntatfon are independent in college WOIREH ‘Results are discussed. 
«ithe context of vipa theoretical model of voeational maturity 
® aid current expectations for female career particfpation. Implica- 


tions for further research in female career development are ‘presented, 
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ee a” Vocational Maturity 
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the effectiveness with which individuals cope with vocationally: relevant 
venke associated with. developmental,’ stages. Ability to master: stage- 
%s specific developmental tasks is related theoretically - to progress at - 
| subsequent stages of the _career development Srocess. r While’ theory, re= 
Aas send h, and instrumentation associated with’ vocational. maturity have 7” 


expan considerably in recent years (super, 1974) » and vocational. | na- 


turity in truments havé been used with both male_and female samples, a 2 
questions have beeh Reiget about the applicability of constricts derived: 
‘from studies of male career development to females cGotpew 1975). More 
SpaciPlaaiiy: aM ardson (1974b) suggested that vocational maturity," 
‘based on staeee aii velaeea - fevelopmental FaEKEs is suspect in that .. 
', stages and ‘tasks for’ women may differ from Thone identified for, men, 


- Several studies have indicated that young - ‘women tend to score -higher 


on vocational maturity measures, than young men (Myers, Thompson, Lindeman, 


alae ane “‘The- construct- of vocational ae in, oareer” sieyaietoay refers to’ if 


ro 


“super, Patrick, & Friel, Smith & Herr, 1972),a finding that ‘is perplexing given the d 


: unequal performance. of adult men and women in occupational uhtewent, 


xe Kole related a may” help to account for this apparent ‘atdere 
i ileh pancy_in that the- meaning of. vocational maturity may aiftcr for- young - “f 
7 ‘women engaged in malting »both occupational and family-oriented le deci- 
"sions, Two a ‘ies tthe ‘second essentially a replication of Pg 
were" conducted tb clarify the meaning of vocational ia in female 
career development by relating it to selected iridices of career oriene 
tation in aoblene women. », . of \ 
Career OED ONERE LON, a widely used concept in tebearch on femdle 
; care efasevelopnent, is defined genereisy - the extent ai which women 
"are Bomitted ae and ‘tavotvad in the work “poles Baie surh se Bo taps” a 
Ainension 0 of career atvelopment particularly, relevant ‘to secs heh 
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the nature of ‘the sex-role Aer SE process in which ‘women have a — 
-- - beatl- choice to make regarding#the ‘importance of- the work ri in eld Beale 
lives, as ‘well as choive about the- kind’ of work to do (Bailyn, 1964). 


4 ‘Data awadlebie have suggested minimal or: nonsignificant velationshipa 


., between career orientation and vocational maturity (Putnam Pe Hansen, 1972; 


* Richardson, 1974a). Nevertheless ,° one° might ‘aia a poRdsave relation-' 


{ 


i between eneAS variables in that’ womefTSinvelved in ‘the work role 
&. 4 
‘also are more Aikely bal sae engaged in occupational BEESON aes! and 


therefore, more yocationally mature than less career-orientated women. a 
.« ‘ ‘ 


Anticipatory role conflict is suggested ‘as a moderator Variable . 


accounting for the pie of relatdonship between career orientation and __ 


vocational maturity | in studies cited above. _ Anxiety attached to conflict io ame! 
“between work and faniilial voles: exiertanand by some careér-orientated | 
a ‘women, may iueentone 4 in ithe Sevetopmensel processes associated with | 
: vocational maturity, t thereby dhecuning the SeDeEreS positive relation- 1 . 
ship betwécn ise catgandas. Accordingly, the sjgfiies were designed . b 
a to Ciggerol for the influence of role conflict in the relationships’ 
:. _under investigation. | . 
JA aa aes purpose of tie studies was to examine,the set of rela- 


_ tion:ships. ambng..the measures of career orientation. Career orientation 


~ 


has een subject to widely diverse operational! definitions (Astin,. . } i 
“Sundwick, & Dweck, 1971; Levitt, 1972), These definitions can be 

groujed into two! categories; eibee tapping work -role salience, and those O 
% ; : 
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“*S 
Pela ‘ed TT ey ‘occupational role: Fhnovation. ‘Work ‘role sali- 


ss qence refers to the extent to which women give the work zole a high purr 


’ / ? 
ority in their, facrt Lives in place of, or in addition £6; i Abciwet M 
 ‘4n' traditional Family roles. Occupational role innovatcon, on, the other as 
~ a aan s "i be ae : @. . ‘ : + 
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~ hand, refers to the kind of work ‘role .a woman chooses in terms of de- 

_viating from ‘traditional Sexetyped female occupations. While - Beene) 

_ has indicated that these two dimensions are highly correlated ‘(Richard- 
son, "1974a), recent data on both expectations: of young women and actual 
labor force participation of women report dramatic increases‘in the 
“extent to which women plan to and do work outside the home with less | 
change in the kinds of, occupations selected (Parelius, 1975; Rand & 
Miller, 1972; U.S> Department of Labor, 1974). Whether or not these 
changes are reflected in the ‘topology of career orientation in college 
women will be examined inthis study. ~ E, 


: Fa .. §o% wr Study.1 Me on :) 
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Methodolo ; 

ca Subjects +” an _ 

| ' ‘The Ss for this study were ‘randomly selected from the Freshen and 
Junior classes of the undergraduate female student body ata ‘large private 

, siboxban university. tye groups were used in GEtHe to explore develop- 

mental trendg in the’ riayow varteblica of the ‘study : ‘and in their inter- 

relationships; ‘There were 26 Freshmen, age’ 17-19. and 29 Juniors, age 20 

fo 21.. The subjects of the study were full-time. students ~with a variety 

of majors. . Most. were single; none had childre : | ; 

. : Data, were collected by mailad questionne ¢ in the spring, 19734 

Of ‘ase original questionnaires mailed, 26 out of 35 for Freshmen and 29, 
out of 35° for Juniors , were returned, representing a return for the tie. 
groups of 74% and 83% respectively, . sh 

_ Measures er ee % 7 

‘ > . Mocational maturity, Vocational maturity was assessed by Crites' | 
_ fee Maturity Attitude Seale (CMAS) (1973), © The Atcitude Scale, has 

& been developed. and studied more thoroughly than BEneY tests of vocational 
maturity arid is appropriate for use with a college age population. 
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‘ ’ Career orientation. The Desire to Work Scale (DWS) (Eyde, 1972) 


was used to assess Work ‘Role Salience. ‘This scale asks women to ‘réport - 
their motivation to work “in 17 conditions’ varying marital status, pre-| 9 ** 
Sh sence and number of children, and financial necessity on a 5=point — ‘ 


scale, Three aspects of occupational role innovation were measured, 


Level of Occup ational Choice was based on ratings of Ss‘ occupational 
choice using Hamburger's (Note 1) revision of the Warfier Scale, This 
S Variable represents one assessment of aspiration level. Ss' occupatio ai: 


ehdinas also were ppeee for Traditionality of Choice based on 1970: 


F census data. (U<S~ Departnent of Commerce, 1970) Occupations in which | . 
| women represent less than one-third ofworkers were categorized as 
non-traditional (code = 3), inthe occupations in which women’ predomi- 
nate (more than two-thirds) “were patecanized as traditional (code = * 
fons included in neither of these categories were mBReLES "neutral" 
(code = 2). The third measure of epaumptioral role innovat:inn. was Ed- f 
ucational Aspiration. based on Ss' responses: to a sivettion asking for. 
their es ii educational goal and their degree of certainty reg 
this goal. “Certainty. and aspiration level were combined tn a 7-point 
7 ‘rating scale with Higher scores yeflecting both greater certainty and 

and higher aspirations. . , { 


G4: 


Role conflict. The measure of, role wnfltet used was based on Ss° 


responses to an open-ended question asking them to describe thg conflicts <i 
they anticipate between work: and family (marriage and pabentioed) sles 
Modal conflicts described included ‘problems ‘of child care and lack of | 
husband's support for work ote involvement, Responses ‘wake coded ac= 

cording to a four-point system hased essentially on number of conflicts : 


(described with "4 _representing highest. level of role conflict. In-, 


- 


terrater reliability of 94% was established for the coding system, using 
Pd - | 
two ‘Lidependent raters, @ . cae, & : 
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Tebow were eodueted to determine any significant mean differ- . 
ences feteeen Freshmen and Juniors on the major variables in the’ study. ; 
The only ar aan teyalue indicated that .Juniors expressed more voca- 
tfonally. rites ‘attitudes than Freshmen (t= -2.03, p €.05). ; Fe + seme 

Pearson }rofuet=noment correlation analysis examined the relation- 
ship between the’ Career Maturity Attitude Scale (CMAS) anil the four carger | 
orientation variables for the Freshmen and Junior groups, and for the 
¢ombined sample. In thagonly significant relationship’ obtained, maturity a 
of vocational attitudes was related to Educational Aspiration in the 
Junior gamle (r = 46, p<0s).~7 ‘ 


The influence of role conflict on the correlations between voca= 


“tional maturity and career orientation was eontxollea by bavbtalling 


out the role conflict measure for each group and for the cobenee. "ide 
sample, Results indicated that’ removal of variance due to role con- 
flict did not affect the pattern ‘of relationships obtained, 

Pearson product-moment correlations among the career orientation 
variables for Freshmen, Juniors, and the combined group were compnted. 
For the combined group analysis only. one occupational role innovation 
variable (Traditionality of Choice) was significantly: related to the J 
measure of work role salience (DWS) (r = .32, P05) 9: f00qupational role 
innovation variables were highly intercorrelated, with evel of Occupa- 


. tional Choice significantly related to both Traditionality of Choice (r = 


45, p¢€.01) and to Educational Aspiration (r = 41, p<&0l). Similar . 


results were found in the separate analyses for Freshmen and Juniors. 
7 eo * ‘ 
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Subjects “oe _ @ any aang 


The Ss of the second study were 145 undergraduate women selected 


yy means: of a stratified random sampling procedure from the Freshmen 


ane ne classes of the Bndareraanate colleges at a large weivewe # 
‘isha university. ‘Ss were similar to bg! whe participated inthe: | | 
first study in socioeconomic status (Largely middle class), in variety 
of majors, and in marital status (mostly. single; none with children). 


‘The measures of the study were sholudga ina single self-administering 


questionnaire. Two data collection procedures were followed if: the 

Spring semester, 1975, conforming to regulations of ‘the various under — o.oo 

graduate colleges; mailed questiomaires with follow-up and inoclese ; 

solicitation of volunteers, Data were available for 82 Freshmen and -63 

Juniors, representing, respectively, a return rate of 48% and 36% for : 

e class. | . 
- Analysis of ;return rate by data collection PROES tS ‘indicated that r 

mailed questionnaires resulted in return rates of 39% and 34%-for the - ile 

Freshmen and Junior classes, and in-class distribution of questionnaires 

wanted in return rates of 64% and 48% for each class respectively, 

The latter rates heppaaent amore acceptable level for questionnaire 

studies, In Lieu of data on non-respondents, it is not possible to di- 

rectly determine the presence of ‘ayetwnntte bias in the sample. General . 

University statistics on characteristics of the undergraduate student 

body, however, indicate that Ss in the study did not aifter from the 

norm in grade-point-average or in socioeconomic status. * | 


Although the meet age of Freshmen and Junior women, sig 4 and 21.1 


corresponded to that expected fon a traditional college imple, the 


m , 


= P 
9 , : 
? . 
' « 
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a: degree of age = aieglape between ‘the Si Les. suggested. that: categorization orm 


. directly comparable ge those of the first study. “hecordingly, the 


highest educational aspiration level. . (tn il 


Vocational Maturtty 
: iO oo. | 


. wt: 


| a 
by ‘age ‘would provide a cleaver picture of -age-developmental ‘trends with- 


in the constraints of a cross-sectional design, ‘as well as results more | 


obtained sample was categorized by age with 90 participants in the 17-19 


age range and 55 participants in the 20-24 age range. 


1 * 
Me asures 


2 


The measures used in the study were identical +e those used in the First. 7. 


study with one “ecoepietort, Educational aspiration was based soldy on 
highest educational goal rather than combined rating for ‘Level wid. 


; certainty. A Y-point rating scale was- used with myn Hovbesanking the 


/ Res sults - 

TAbeSte were conducted to. piverstns any significant | mean differences 
between thie two_age groups on the variables in the study, wo significant 
differences were obtained. pipréenee in variance, examined with an F » 
ratio, ‘indicated that the older age group aived greater variability in 
vocational maturity than the ‘younger women (F=1.90, p<.01). | 

: Additional tetests were conducted to determine whether ne were 


aly significant’ mean differencesy between the total gaules in the first 


‘and second-studies on the major variables.’ The only significant dif- 


ference obtained indicated higher workrole galience in the second sample 


+r 


; (t=2.11, p05) : 


Pearson pro dictsnonco’ correlations .were used to Acnacs the rela- - 
tionship between vocational tigtittty and ‘the four career orientation et . 


variables for each age group separately, ene for the combined sample. 


‘ 


Results reported in Table 1 show that vocational maturity was signi- 


Tas 


- 


tional Aspiration in. the sider age group. 


er 
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~figantly relited-t to- work: role salience in alt analyses. a eat ee 


cd + 


“The effect.of 10le conflict on ‘the relationships between vocatic 


; maturity and career orientation neonates was controlled bya partial cor. 


relation procedure in separate analyses ‘by age, and for the combined 
group, Similar to results obtained in ‘the first study, the pattern of 
relationships obtained was not affected by penoval of’ variance due to. 


role conflict.. : ‘ Y ee 7" : & 2. . : 


Pearson product'-moment’ correlation wabuteek among, the four career 
orientation variables were computed for both age ‘groups, and the come 
baa sample, Results: in Table 2 ‘show hat, the two dimensions of career | 
" .  #s Ingeft ‘Table’ 2 aboit_here . 


orientation ‘were not related with ‘the single exception. of a signficant “ 
relationship between the measure of work role salience (DWS) and Educa- * 


”* 


Additional analysis were conducted to determine ‘the relationship 
between ‘the measure of role conflict are the four career orientation 
variables and to Oteonine ‘nAbte ran: of interrelationships among Ree career 
orientation yariulites for’ women who differ in level of role conflict, 


Based on Pearson product-moment correlations role conflict was not signi- 


ficently related to any of the ‘career orientation variables in either 


ae group or in the gombined sample. The combined sample was then di- 
chotimized by rol conflict scores (high role ,conflict and low role con= 
flict), and Pearsgn product-moment correlation matrices of tle four career 


orientation variables were gah apie for Ss in each group. ae Sli daoais 


work role wuingeies was “sijataeay related to several occupational role 


at -.. 12 © ’ 
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Seer innovation -variablep.— in: womer¥ with- high. sii conflict, no. aiontFtoait x. ee comers 


relationship between the “two dimensions of career opdentneton: was ‘obe 


» 


_ tained, ‘ - : oP a wp ~ ade 


i ae hg = 4 .ao ae 
Discussion i 
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Comparison between age groups on the major variables in ‘the oan studies | 
indicate that career orientation variables rr not differ by age, at ‘least 
within the Limited age range of college students, and: provide inconsis~ 

: ent support for increase in maturity of vocational ‘attitudes wae age. 
While cross-sectional designs do not peimit examination of of: within-eohort - 
peace over time, the results of these. studies suggest that career ors . 

ientation variablés and vocational maturity are relatively stable char= _ 


o 


| acteristics in college age students. : = nae ee 4 


‘ 


| md A1though no relationship between vocational mpruntty and career ‘ 
: orientation was obtained in the first study, vocational maturity was: a ¥ 
significantly related to work role walience in the second study, ‘This 
finding, in combination with tte ‘obtained nonsignifieant relationships 
hebecen sdeupat torial role innovation variablés and vocationally mature 
‘attitudes in both: studies, helps to. clarify the nearing of vogational 
maturity in female career development when viewed within the context of 
Crites' (1973) theoretical model and emerging trends for female parti- 
cipation in the work: force. In Crites' model, vocational maturity is. 
conceptualized, as one aspect of a general auJaaenent process. For Pe 
women current ‘toodetal norms support expectations of extensive partici- 
; ‘ pation in the work vple throughout the life. span, The. relative Lack of 
. , change in the kinds of work roles selected, ‘however, and research doc- 
- umenting sontinned perception of negative consequences attached to success 
in non-traditional. occupational’ roles (Hoffman, 1974; Horner, 1972) sug- 


gests that occupational role innovation, to some extent, is still per-- 
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ee + his-outLived dts usefulness: as econstruct in theory” ant reseaieh 0 on” 
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ccived os a deviation ekort ia asians aoiegole standards ' for women; As 
such, it is not surprising that vocational maturity, an indice of gen- 


‘eet adjustment, was related to that dimension of career orientation more — 


| compatible with current: ceuereli expectations and standards, and not with 


variables reflecting greater deviance Pei these SADE EAEIONE 

While the ‘relationship between vocational ‘maturity std work role. 
anitenes must be viewed. with caution in ‘Light: of inconsistent findings . 
* from. the two studies, ‘greater conttiwane: can be placed ‘on the results “C 
of Gis mneeee study due to larger ‘sample size, Moreover, one can spece ‘ 
‘ulate that the Jhigher level of work role salience found in- the second 


, sample reflects a greater acceptance of ‘liberal sex-role attitudes to- 


, warge women's rele in the ‘popylatt on sampled, expectations likely: to 


> facilitate a positive relationship between vocational maturity and expec- 
_tations for more extensive participation in work roles over. the life: site 
Correlation matrices among: ‘the. career orientation variables in both ; 
studies indicate: that occupational role innovation variables are higtlly . 
interrelated with Little or no relationship between. these variables .and ' 
work role salience. ; Tt is. “likely that: rapid changes in acceptance of. 
‘the work role’ in. woment 8 lives with “no concomitant decrease ‘ain the sexr 
stereotyping of occupational cheioes ‘has essentially eliminated brevis 
ously found relationships between théee two dimensions. The results 
miport Kriger's (1972) suggestion that involvement in the.work role and . 


kina of ‘work role chosen are related.to different development processes- 


> in women.. Additionally, att appears that’ the term, éareer. orientation, 


Femelle. career development. ‘Use of more precise ‘terms directly seanted 


to aoe under: investigation. will provide clarity to the field and - 
enable research efforts directed towards specifying devetopmental ante= 
4 
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cedents and facilitating factors for both work role salience and choice 
of untraditional occupations for women, and on the interactive effects 
of these two aspects of female development in an career patterns. 
Fot exanple, a critical chiar 5 work role salience would appear essen= 
tial to micneanvil implenentatiog 


of innovative occupational choices. 

t . The results of both studies. ‘ vide no support, for. ae contention 

that role conflict is a significant AS r affecting the relationship 

_ between vocational anbundty and the caree sentation. variables.. Nor 
does role conflict appear to be related, as one might expect, to either Pi 
-work role salience or occupational role innovation variables. ‘However, 

__the results.of the second. dia suggest that expectations: for extensive 
involvement in the work role are more likely to be related to innovative 


occupational. choices among women reporting lower levels of anticipated . 


conflict between work ahd family roles. It may be that such conflict _ 
operates as a factor affecting ae interaction between innoxitive oce - 
cupational choices iid gompitnent to me work sole in that it makes it 
more: ‘difficult for women to be work role salient andl ghoose Mnenedit ional me 
occupational roles, Clearly needed are more sophisticated measures of 
role conflict for women both preparing for and engaged in major life - 

roles, and research designs ‘capable ,of exploring subtle caisal ‘relation- x 
ships, The panulte-of the present ‘study on, effects of role “conflict ‘in 


women's career development can only be’ considered suggestive given 


he 


Lins tutions of the measure used, 
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